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Not a few of these noble exiles came to America,
made large settlements in the South, had
churches in New York, were predominant in the
settlement of Kingston, founded New Paltz, New
Rochelle, settled in Massachusetts, and were
numerous in Boston where Faneuil Hall was
named after one of them. Bowdoin College
also bears the name of a Huguenot. The total
emigration is conceded to have been half a mil-
lion persons, and it is estimated -that had it not
been for the Revocation, France would have
now, at least, six million Protestants instead of
seven hundred thousand. Those who emigrated
carried everywhere a highly respected name,
were thrifty, broad-minded, and progressive,
God-fearing men.

Of the ministers who remained at home after
the Revocation, about one hundred were put to
death. All Protestants were subjected to a
barbarous treatment which set on fire the soul
of Voltaire against their oppressors. Children
were torn from the arms of their parents to be
taken to convents, where they were taught Ca-
tholicism. The poor Huguenots were seen
crossing France, chained with vile criminals, on
their way to the galleys. One of them was con-
demned for life because he had taught boys to
psalms. It was a crime, punishable as